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JOSEPH JEFFERSON, THE PAINTER 

By Glen MacDonough 
1 litis t rated from paintings by Joseph Jefferson. 

If there be blessings in disguise there are also misfortunes in dominos — 
masked disasters with no hint of their danger upon their plausible exteriors, 
talents which are fatal, accomplishments which destroy. Among the first of these 
is versatility, and though always envied, the man of many gifts rarely escapes be- 
coming the man of many failures. There are Jacks of all arts, as well as of all 
trades, and, like their proverbial brothers, they are masters of none. Their 
diffused abilities lack the focus which enables him of the single and concentrated 
talent to burn his name upon the summit of Parnassus. Admitting this to be a 
rule, and repeated illustrations justify its acceptance as one, a brief discussion of 
a prominent exception may be of interest. 

Joseph Jefferson's achievements in the art of acting are so well known and brill- 
iant, that both comment and information are superfluous. His one incursion into 
the fields of literature was a highly successful venture, and his story of himself 
easily takes high rank among autobiographies. Finally, as a painter of landscapes, 
he has reached a plane and produced results which command attention upon all of 
the points that compose artistic worth. 

Mr. Jefferson's pictures can no longer be spoken of as the work of an able 
amateur. Study and toil have perfected a method and developed an individuality 
which entitle him to a recognized position among American artists. Over twenty 
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years have passed since he turned to painting as a relaxation. In time his amuse- 
ment became his ambition, and his interest in his palette and canvas evolved into 
devotion. He carried the principle which dominated his stage-craft into his studio, 
and from the beginning faithfully adhered to it. Both behind the footlights and 
before the canvas Mr. Jefferson is an apostle of suggestion and an opponent of 
that art which is simply reproductive. Detail is worthless effort in his eyes. In 
portraying a character or a landscape he selects only those traits and lines which 
are effective, contending that it is not the mission of the artist to convert himself 
into a camera, but to reproduce only the impressive and agreeable in nature. 
The ineffective, and that which has no claim to reproduction beyond the fact that 
it exists, he ruthlessly eliminates; and it may be said that, after " holding the mir- 
ror up to nature," he always rearranges the reflection. 

Like all beginners, he succumbed to the spell of a succession of illustrious 
adepts in his new art. First came Corot, and for a long time Mr. Jefferson faintly 
echoed the Chopin of landscape. Agreeable ghosts of the unmatchable willows of 
Ville d'Avray, phantoms of the silvery spring skies which never existed anywhere 
but in fairyland and Corot's fancy, haunted Mr. Jefferson's easel, and in time that 
which was conscious copying became instinctive imitation. Before the latter was 
ingrained, he recognized his danger, shook off the influence of his first idol and 
turned his attention to Daubigny. Ville d'Avray gave place to the banks of the 
Oise, and the Normandy poplars and walled villages of the second master 
inspired his compositions for a long period. 

While the industrious amateur followed in the brush-marks of these two great 
men who first inspired him, his acquaintance with art in general grew rapidly. 
The influence of Diaz and Rousseau resulted in a series of forest-scenes, robust 
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and dramatic, filled with mossy rocks and the gnarled trunks of old oaks, catching 
vagrant splashes of sunlight upon their cool gray bark. Memories of frequent 
visits to the galleries of England produced clouds which were second cousins to 
the turbulent masses which lower in the pictures of Turner and Constable, and 
sketches of bleak hill and gloomy heath in the manner of Old Crome. 

The scenery upon his Louisiana plantation caused Mr. Jefferson to strike his 
first individual note. No painter of mark had chosen this weirdly beautiful land 
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THE WILDERNESS 



for his field, and Mr. Jefferson began to picture it with the enthusiasm of a pioneer 
and the conviction of a man who has discovered the good qualities of something 
which better judges have ignored. With a distinctly original treatment he ren- 
dered the bayous over which Lafitte once sailed, the fastnesses of live-oak and mag- 
nolia which long ago sheltered the buccaneers of Barataria, and the misty marshes 
that roll their waves of living green away to meet the blue waters of the Gulf. 
Confidence arose and with it came immediate improvement. Such was his suc- 
cess in this vein that he decided to exhibit; adverse opinion stimulated, praise en- 
couraged, and with renewed ambition he began to develop and broaden his hard- 
won powers. 

To Louisiana he owed his first stimulus toward the development of personality 
in his painting, but it was in the pine woods of the north that he found the subjects 
with which he could most effectively identify himself. A series of salmon-fishing 
trips to the Miramichi made him an intense admirer of the scenery of that region, 
and it has found in him a sympathetic interpreter. In glimpses of its foaming 
torrents, vistas of its pine-clad valleys, backed by shadowy mountains and broken 
by shining waters, he has realized his ambition. It is in pictures inspired by this 
regal stream that he has done, and will continue to do, his best work. 

Mr. Jefferson's technique owes nothing to tuition and is the outcome of accurate 
instinct and endless experiment. Painters who have been educated in their art by 
rule and precept stand aghast at it. The way in which he works would startle a 
pupil of the Beaux Arts and astound a graduate of Munich. 

His pictures are spontaneous and inspirational— no preparatory sketch, no pre- 
liminary thought. He begins by rubbing in something which may serve as the 
climax of a composition and leads away from it into the subordinate detail. One 
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NEAR CLEARWATER CAMP 



thing suggests or destroys another and the unexpected in Mr. Jefferson's pictures 
always happens. To the onlooker in his studio all of his most striking effects 
seem to be the result of accident, unpremeditated and fortunate. It is a form of 
accident, however, which he has reduced to a science. 

To preserve the vitality of his color and the freedom of his drawing he resorts 
to the strangest of vehicles to transfer the pigments from the palette to the can- 
vas. A buzzard's feather, a bit of sponge, a piece of chamois-skin, are some of the 
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quaint substitutes for the brush which 
he employs. The rocks in his land- 
scapes are created by a series of rub- 
bings, dabs and sweeps with the mid- 
dle joint of his index finger, and some 
of his most successful skies were con- 
jured into being by a couple of slashes 
with a well-primed palette-knife. 

At the present moment it would be 
an injustice to assign a place to Mr. 
Jefferson among American painters, or 
suggest the relative value of his art. 
The latter is not yet fully matured. 
One of the elements of enduring suc- 
cess, sincerity, it already has; a second 
indispensable quality, simplicity, it is 
rapidly acquiring. 

In addition to painting pictures Mr. 
Jefferson has long been a collector of 
them. His experience has been a for- 
tunate one, and while there are a 
number of private galleries in this 

country which excel his in point of numbers, none can surpass it in quality. 
His masterpieces were not purchased solely for the names which they bear. Near- 
ly all of the masters have suffered from occasional lapses into mediocrity, and 
relied upon their signatures to cover a multitude of sins. Mr. Jefferson has 

carefully avoided material of this or- 
der, and purchased only the best work 
of the best men. 

The most important picture in his 
gallery is a magnificent Rembrandt, 
dated 1635. It is a family portrait, a 
Burgomaster's wife, splendidly pre- 
served, and distinguished by all of the 
qualities which made Rembrandt what 
he was. A "Cavalier," by Sir Peter 
Lely, hangs beside it. A portrait com- 
manding special interest is Sir Joshua 
Reynold's picture of himself. Painted 
soon after the sight of one of his eyes 
was lost forever, it carries an atmos- 
phere of delicately suggested pathos 
which is most touching. 

Three more great Englishmen keep 
Sir Joshua company. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, with a portrait-group of 
children; George Hopner with a 
" Harvest Queen;" and George Mor- 
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STILl. WATERS RUN DEEP 



land with " The Bell Inn." Four panels by that drunkard in color, Monticelli, 
are prominent, and contrast strongly with the sober-toned peasants of Josef Israels 
and Neuhuys. Mr. Jefferson holds Mauve in high esteem, and the latter is 
strongly represented in his collection. The men who first inspired him, Corot 
and Daubigny, hold places of honor, and among the remainder are examples of 
Maris, Van Marcke, Edward Moran, Thomas Sully, Eugene Smith and Achenbach. 
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